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HIGHLIGHTS 


►  A  graphical  method  of  analyzing  the  EIS  results  of  PEM  fuel  cells  is  introduced. 

►  The  EIS  analysis  can  identify  degradation  mechanisms  of  PEM  fuel  cell  stacks. 

►  Loss  of  electrolytes  can  increase  the  H+  transport  resistance  of  cathode  electrode. 

►  The  ORR  charge  transfer  resistance  can  be  affected  by  the  02  transport  rate. 

►  The  transport  limiting  step  of  02  is  through  the  electrolytes  in  the  catalyst  layer. 
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Retaining  optimum  acid-contents  in  membranes  and  electrodes  is  critical  to  maintaining  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  durability  of  acid-doped  high-temperature  (HT)  polymer-electrolyte-membrane  fuel  cells 
(PEMFCs).  Since  the  distribution  of  acids  is  influenced  by  the  operating  and  compression  conditions  of 
the  stack,  there  is  great  demand  for  understanding  the  behavior  of  individual  membrane-electrode- 
assemblies  (MEAs)  while  operating  the  cells  in  a  stack.  In  this  study,  an  in-situ  diagnosis  method 
using  electrochemical  impedance  spectroscopy  (EIS)  is  implemented  during  the  durability  test  of  an  HT- 
PEMFC  stack.  Adopting  a  lumped  equivalent-circuit  model,  the  specific  parameters  are  obtained  from  EIS 
results,  and  the  changes  of  the  values  are  compared  with  the  performance  loss  of  individual  MEA.  From 
this  analysis  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  main  cause  of  performance  degradation  of  the  stack  is  due  to 
the  loss  of  electrolytes  in  the  cathode,  which  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  proton  transport  resistance  of 
cathode  catalyst  layers.  In  addition  to  the  proton  transport  loss  in  the  cathode,  the  charge  transfer 
resistance  of  the  oxygen  reduction  reaction  has  contributed  to  the  performance  decay  of  the  stack.  The 
causes  of  the  increase  in  the  cathode  charge  transfer  resistance  for  each  cell  of  the  stack  are  discussed. 

©  2012  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Polymer-electrolyte-membrane  fuel  cells  (PEMFCs)  have 
distinctive  characteristics  that  are  suited  for  transportation,  mobile 
as  well  as  stationary  applications  [1],  Since  its  typical  operating 
temperature  is  below  100  °C,  water  management  becomes  an 
important  issue  in  order  to  maintain  high  proton  conductivity  of  the 
membrane  without  causing  flooding  of  the  gas  diffusion  layers 
(GDLs).  In  addition,  when  hydrocarbon  fuels  are  used  for  the  source 
of  the  fuel,  great  consideration  has  to  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  Thus,  high-temperature  (HT) 
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PEMFCs,  which  are  designed  to  operation  at  temperatures  above 
100  °C  without  the  need  for  external  humidification,  are  gaining 
attention,  especially  when  the  systems  are  integrated  with 
fuel-reforming  processes  [2],  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
develop  a  new  generation  of  organic  proton  conductors,  which 
allow  operating  at  higher  temperatures  without  external  humidi¬ 
fication  [3-12],  Among  the  various  materials  developed,  the  poly¬ 
benzimidazole  (pBI)-based  phosphoric-acid  doped  membrane, 
which  is  permitted  to  work  at  150-180  °C,  is  the  only  kind  that  has 
been  proved  for  commercial  use  [8],  The  durability  of  the  fuel  cells, 
however,  is  an  issue  that  remains  to  be  addressed,  and  it  is  specu¬ 
lated  that  the  acid  distribution  in  the  cathode  electrode  significantly 
impacts  the  durability  of  the  cells  [12],  This  means  that  the  acid 
distribution  of  the  individual  cell  in  a  stack  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  operating  and  compression  conditions  of  that  particular  stack. 
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In  this  article,  electrochemical  impedance  spectroscopy  (EIS)  is  used 
as  an  in-situ  diagnostic  tool  to  understand  the  degradation  behavior 
over  the  long-term  operation  of  an  HT-PEMFC  stack. 

2.  Experimental 

A  six-cell  stack  was  built  with  home-made  membrane-elec¬ 
trode-assemblies  (MEAs).  Platinum  catalysts  (Tanaka  Metal  Co.), 
where  46.6  wt%  of  Pt  was  dispersed  on  Vulcan  carbon,  was  used  as 
an  anode  material,  and  a  binary  ally  system,  Pt— Co  on  Ketjen  Black 
carbon  (Tanaka  Metal  Co.,  TEC36E52),  was  used  as  the  cathode 
catalyst  material.  The  composition  of  the  alloy  catalyst  was  45.9  wt 
%  of  Pt  and  5  wt%  of  Co.  The  catalyst  slurry  was  composed  of  the 
catalyst,  Polyvinylidenefluoride  (Aldrich)  as  a  binder,  and  N- 
methyl-2-pyrrolidone  (Aldrich)  as  a  solvent.  The  slurry  was  well 
mixed  in  its  uniform  and  homogeneous  state  by  Thinky  mixer.  For 
both  the  gas-diffusion-electrodes  (GDEs),  the  catalyst  slurry  was 
coated  onto  the  GDL  (35BC,  SGL  carbon),  which  is  made  of  porous 
carbon  paper,  using  a  wire  bar  and  dried  in  the  oven.  The  amount  of 
Pt  loading  was  set  to  0.9  mg  Pt  cm-2  for  the  anode  and 
1.7  mg  Pt  cm-2  for  the  cathode,  respectively.  Then,  a  sheet  of 
membrane,  a  film  of  polybenzoxazine  (pBOA)-pBI  co-polymer, 
doped  in  85  wt%  phosphoric  acid  solution  was  sandwiched 
between  the  anode  and  cathode  GDEs  [13].  The  size  of  the  active 
area  was  120  cm2,  and  graphite-based  composite  bipolar  plates 
(w/phenolic  resins),  which  have  multi-serpentine  channels,  and 
500-|im-thick  FKM  gaskets,  which  are  placed  around  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  active  area  on  both  sides  of  an  MEA,  were  used  to 
build  a  six-cell  assembly  of  MEAs  and  bipolar  plates.  The  six-cell 
assembly  was  then  placed  between  two  sheets  of  stainless  steel 
endplates  to  build  a  stack,  and  the  stack  was  compressed  to  17.7  kN 
using  eight  sets  of  compression  springs  and  tie  rods  placed  around 
the  circumference  of  the  endplates. 

Using  the  heaters  imbedded  in  both  endplates,  the  six-cell  stack 
was  heated  to  150  °C,  while  dry  hydrogen  was  fed  to  the  anode  at 
a  flow  rate  equivalent  to  O.8H2  utilization  (Uh2)  at  0.2  A  cm-2,  and 
dry  air  was  fed  to  the  cathode  at  a  flow  rate  equivalent  to  0.5  O2 
utilization  (U02)  at  0.2  A  cm-2.  At  the  exits  of  the  gas  streams,  a  near 
ambient  pressure  was  maintained  for  both  anode  and  cathode.  Once 
the  stack  had  reached  the  desired  temperature,  a  durability  test  was 
performed  applying  a  constant  current  at  0.2  A  cm-2.  During  the 
durability  testing,  EIS  measurements  were  taken  at  the  same 
current  density  using  Solarton  impedance  spectroscopy  (Solatron  SI 
1287  Electrochemical  Interface)  and  Solatron  impedance  analyzer 
(Solatron  SI  1260  Impedance/Gain-Phase  Analyzer).  The  wires  of  the 
working  and  the  counter  electrodes  were  connected  to  both  the 
current  collectors  placed  at  the  end  of  the  stack  between  the  bipolar 
plate  and  the  endplate,  and  the  sensing  and  the  reference  electrodes 
were  connected  at  the  edge  of  the  bipolar  plates  placed  around  the 
measuring  MEA.  The  measurements  were  taken  for  every  cell  in  the 
stack  starting  from  the  cathode-end  MEA  to  the  anode-end  MEA  of 
the  stack.  During  the  measurements,  10  mV  of  voltage  perturbation 
was  applied  by  sweeping  the  frequency  from  10  kHz  to  0.05  Hz  with 
10  points  per  decade  interval. 

After  4000  h  of  durability  testing  the  stack  was  disassembled 
and  the  acid-base  titration  was  performed  for  the  individual  MEA. 
From  each  side  of  the  MEA,  both  anode  and  cathode  GDEs  were 
peeled  off  from  the  membrane,  and  five  pieces  of  1 -cm-diameter 
circles,  which  are  taken  at  the  center  and  equally  spaced  along  the 
cathode  flow  path,  were  taken  from  each  piece  of  both  anode  and 
cathode  GDEs  and  the  membrane.  Using  a  Metrohm  798  MPT 
titrino,  the  acid-base  titration  was  conducted  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  acid  remaining  in  the  GDEs  and  the  membrane  of  each 
MEA.  The  detailed  procedure  of  the  acid-base  titration  can  be 
found  in  Ref.  [12], 


3.  Results  and  discussion 

3.1.  Voltage  degradation  of  the  stack  during  the  constant-current 
durability  test 

The  durability  test  results  of  the  stack  tested  at  0.2  A  cm-2  for 
4000  h  of  continuous  operation  are  depicted  in  Fig.  1.  The  voltage  of 
individual  MEA  is  monitored  and  plotted.  The  initial  average 
voltage  of  the  six-cell  stack  is  0.590  V,  and  the  voltage  has  increased 
to  0.688  V  on  an  average  over  560  h  of  the  operation.  The  peak 
voltage  of  the  individual  MEA  varies  within  15  mV  among  the  cells. 
The  causes  of  the  performance  differences  are  expected  mainly  due 
to  the  variability  of  MEA  properties,  and  they  may  also  be  attributed 
to  the  temperature  distribution  within  the  stack.  Once  each  MEA 
reaches  the  peak  performance,  the  voltages  of  all  the  MEAs  are 
decreased  monotonously  up  to  about  2000  h  with  an  average  decay 
rate  of  15.6  ±  3.8  |iv  h-1.  The  range  of  the  first  decay  period  varies 
between  1800  and  2500  h.  In  general,  the  MEAs  having  higher  peak 
voltages  keep  the  first  decay  period  longer  than  the  ones  having 
lower  values.  From  the  end  of  the  first  decay  period,  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  decay  rate  is  observed,  showing  52.7  ±  9.1  pV  h-1  on 
an  average  until  the  testing  is  terminated  at  almost  4000  h.  This 
period  is  called  the  second  decay  period  as  depicted  in  Fig.  1.  At  the 
end  of  the  test,  the  average  final  voltage  of  the  stack  is  reached  at 
0.582  V;  however,  more  than  60  mV  differences  between  the  best 
and  the  worst  performing  MEAs  are  observed. 

The  observed  decay  rate  of  the  stack  is  noticeably  higher  than 
the  typical  values  reported  for  HT-PEMFCs  [14],  To  mitigate  the 
causes  of  the  high-rate  decay  of  the  stack  performance,  under¬ 
standing  of  the  degradation  mechanisms  is  critical  with  demanding 
for  in-situ  diagnostic  methodologies  that  can  be  implemented  to 
the  individual  cell  in  the  stack  without  interrupting  the  long-term 
durability  testing  of  the  stack. 

3.2.  EIS  analysis  method 

To  investigate  the  performance  degradation  mechanisms  during 
the  second  decay  period,  EIS  measurements  are  taken  for  the 
individual  MEA  at  1800,  2200,  2800,  and  3300  h.  In  addition  to  the 
change  in  individual  cell  voltage  over  time  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  EIS 
measurements  can  provide  additional  information  on  the  cell  by 
taking  the  response  of  voltage  change  as  an  oscillating  current 
density  or  vice  versa.  The  results  provide  the  information  related  to 


and  dry  air  (U0 2  =  0.5)  at  near-ambient  pressure. 
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the  changes  of  the  kinetics  and  the  transport  processes  with  regard 
to  electrochemical  reaction  rates  at  different  ranges  of  frequencies 
of  oscillation.  The  results  of  the  impedance  spectroscopy  are  typi¬ 
cally  expressed  as  Nyquist  or  Bode  plots,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3, 
respectively.  For  all  the  cases  investigated,  two  arcs  that  have 
shifted  away  from  the  origin  are  observed  as  depicted  in  Fig.  2. 

During  the  measurement  the  protons  are  conducted  through  the 
membrane  and  the  electrons  are  transported  through  the  solid 
conducting  layers,  including  GDLs  and  bipolar  plates  for  both  anode 
and  cathode.  Both  the  proton  conducting  membrane  and  the 
electron  conducting  layers  behave  similar  to  the  resistors  con¬ 
nected  in  a  series,  and  the  equivalent  magnitude  of  the  resistance  of 
the  sum  of  the  proton  conducting  membrane  and  the  electron 
transporting  solid  layers  is  called  the  ohmic  resistance  (R0hmic)  and 
can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  magnitude  of  the  real  part  of 
impedance  at  the  high-frequency  region  where  the  value  of  the 
imaginary  part  of  impedance  is  zero.  It  is  well  accepted  that  the 
intercept  of  the  real  axis  at  high  frequencies  near  1  kHz  corresponds 
to  the  ohmic  resistance  for  PEMFCs.  In  these  measurements,  the 
ohmic  resistances  are  obtained  between  0.8  and  6.3  kHz. 

Near  the  high-frequency  region  the  signature  of  anode  impedance 
may  also  appear.  In  this  study,  the  effect  of  anode  impedance  is 
ignored  based  on  an  assumption  that  the  contribution  of  anode 
impedance  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  contribution  of  the 
cathode  electrode,  which  is  supported  by  the  comparison  of  EIS  results 
between  the  normal  fuel  cell  mode  and  the  hydrogen-pump  mode 
where  hydrogen  is  fed  on  both  sides  of  the  electrode.  The  results  of  the 
comparison  are  not  included  in  this  article;  however,  more  discussion 
related  to  the  anode  impedance  can  be  found  in  Ref.  [12], 

When  the  contribution  of  anode  impedance  is  ignored,  the  first 
arc  shown  in  Fig.  2  represents  the  contribution  of  the  cathode 
electrode  for  the  charge  transfer  rate  of  the  oxygen  reduction 
reaction  (ORR).  By  considering  only  the  forward  reaction  for 
a  modified  Butler-Volmer  equation,  the  kinetic  expression  of  the 
ORR  can  be  expressed  as  given  next: 

i  =  to  -Apt  ■  fejj  exp  ??orr)  (1 ) 


the  HT-PEMFC  stack.  The  graphical  methods  used  in  estimating  each  resistance  are 
plotted  over  the  experimental  data.  During  the  testing  the  stack  is  maintained  at 
0.2  A  cm~2  and  150  °C  by  supplying  dry  hydrogen  (UH2  =  0.8)  and  dry  air  (U02  =  0.5)  at 
near-ambient  pressure,  and  the  10  mV  voltage  perturbation  is  applied  sweeping  the 
frequency  from  10  kHz  to  0.05  Hz  with  10  points  per  decade  interval. 


where  i  is  the  current  density  applied;  io  is  the  exchange  current 
density  of  the  oxygen  reduction  reaction  defined  when  the 
concentration  of  O2  at  the  catalyst  site  isC^ ;  Apt  is  the  active  surface 
area  of  the  catalyst;  C02  is  the  average  concentration  of  oxygen  at 
the  catalyst  sites;  a  is  the  transfer  coefficient  for  the  oxygen 
reduction  reaction;  Fis  the  Faraday  constant;  R  is  the  gas  constant; 
T is  the  temperature  of  the  cell;  and  tjorr  is  the  over-potential  of  the 
ORR  charge  transfer  reaction.  It  has  been  well  accepted  that  the  rate 
of  ORR  follows  a  first-order  dependence  in  oxygen  concentration 
[15,16].  Conflicting  with  previous  works,  the  recent  study  by 
Neyerlin  et  al.  [17]  reported  that  the  apparent  reaction  order  with 
regard  to  oxygen  concentration  is  rather  close  to  0.8  for  a  low- 
temperature  PEMFC.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  transport  loss  of  gas 
or  proton,  which  is  dependent  on  the  structure  of  the  electrode,  can 
affect  the  apparent  reaction  order  of  ORR,  it  is  still  debatable  as  to 
what  should  be  the  apparent  reaction  order  of  ORR  with  regard  to 
oxygen  concentration  [14,18],  In  this  study,  the  first-order  reaction 
with  regard  to  oxygen  concentration  is  assumed,  as  shown  in  Eq. 
(1). 

By  rearranging  the  kinetic  expression  shown  in  Eq.  (1),  the 
charge  transfer  resistance,  defined  as  Rorr  —  drioKsJdi,  may  be 
expressed  as  the  following  equation: 


R  T  fl  1  dtp  1  d Apt  1  dC02l 

0RR  4a  F  [|  i0  di  Apt  di  C02  di  J 


(2) 


The  Rorr  is  determined  by  the  rate  of  charge  transfer,  which  is 
expressed  as  the  current  density  applied,  i,  which  is  shown  as  the 
first  term  inside  the  parentheses  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Eq.  (2).  If 
the  condition  of  the  electrode  and  the  transport  rates  of  oxygen 
remain  unchanged  with  a  change  in  current  density,  then  the  rest  of 
the  terms  in  Eq.  (2)  become  zero,  enabling  Rorr  to  be  determined 
only  by  the  applied  current  densities  and  the  temperature.  This 
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value  is  called  the  ideal  charge  transfer  resistance  (Rqrr  )•  Then,  the 
discrepancy  between  the  experimentally  obtained  Rorr  and  the 
ideal  charge  transfer  resistance  should  be  the  contributions  of  the 
other  terms  shown  in  Eq.  (2). 

The  exchange  current  density,  i0,  is  specific  to  the  materials  of 
the  catalyst  and  the  electrolyte  used  for  the  cathode.  Therefore,  for 
the  cells  that  have  the  same  materials,  the  second  term  in  the 
parentheses  of  Eq.  (2)  should  be  zero.  The  active  surface  area  of  the 
catalysMpt,  is  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  electrode,  and  its 
value  may  change  over  time.  At  a  given  time  and  a  given  condition  of 
the  electrode,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Apt  remains 
unchanged  by  changing  the  current  density  for  EIS  measurements, 
thus  making  the  third  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Eq.  (2)  be  zero. 
Since  the  transport  rate  of  oxygen  from  bulk  to  the  reaction  surface 
is  finite,  the  surface  concentration  of  oxygen, C02,  depends  on  the 
consumption  rate  of  oxygen,  which  is  determined  by  the  applied 
current  density,  i.  Thus,  the  last  term  inside  the  parentheses  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  Eq.  (2)  should  be  finite  to  cause  an  additional 
contribution  to  the  apparent  charge  transfer  resistance  of  the 
cathode,  Rorr,  and  the  discrepancy  of  the  measured  Rorr  and  Rg^1 
should  be  the  contribution  of  the  transport  rate  of  oxygen  through 
the  transport-limiting  layers  in  the  cathode. 

For  the  PEMFC  cathode,  the  gas-phase  oxygen  distributed  over 
the  channels  of  bipolar  plates  diffuses  through  the  GDLand  the  gas 
pores  within  the  electrode;  then,  it  is  dissolved  in  the  electrolyte  in 
the  catalyst  layer,  diffuses  through  the  electrolyte  film  to  reach  the 
reaction  sites,  and  is  consumed.  Since  the  permeability  of  oxygen 
through  the  electrolytes  is  relatively  lower  than  its  value  in  the  gas 
phase,  the  limiting  process  of  oxygen  diffusion  is  more  likely  to  take 
place  through  the  electrolyte  phase,  and  its  contribution  should  be 
apparent  at  the  measured  Rorr.  Fuel  cell  electrodes  have  a  porous 
electrode  structure;  the  active  reaction  sites  are  distributed  over 
the  thickness  of  the  electrode  and  are  often  represented  as 
a  transmission-line  equivalent-circuit  model,  where  a  series  of 
reaction  sites  are  connected,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  4  [19—23].  Under¬ 
standing  the  detailed  behavior  of  the  electrode  requires  an 
understanding  of  the  pore  structures  and  the  various  properties 
within  the  electrode.  Instead,  in  this  study,  a  lumped  equivalent- 
circuit  model  parallels  the  connection  of  a  faradaic  charge  trans¬ 
fer  resistance,  and  a  double-layer  capacitance  for  the  cathode 
catalyst  layer  is  adopted  to  analyze  the  EIS  data  and  to  identify  the 
lumped  properties  of  the  electrode  that  are  related  to  the  charge 
transfer  reaction  of  the  cathode  [21,24],  As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the 
diameter  of  the  semi-circle  is  extracted  as  the  representation  of  the 
effective  charge  transfer  resistance  of  the  cathode  electrode  (Rorr). 


The  value  of  the  double-layer  capacitance  of  the  cathode  catalyst 
layer  (Cai)  is  estimated  by  fitting  the  frequency  peak  value  of  both 
the  imaginary  and  real  impedances  as  depicted  in  Fig.  3.  The  value 
of  the  capacitance  should  provide  the  information  related  to  the 
wetted  surface  area  of  both  catalysts  and  support  materials  in  the 
catalyst  layer. 

It  has  been  reported  by  many  groups  that  the  proton  transport 
resistance  in  the  catalyst  layer  causes  the  45-degree  straight  line  at 
the  high-frequency  region  of  the  first  arc,  which  is  observed  in  Fig.  2 
[19,22—27],  Once  the  contribution  of  the  ohmic  resistance  is  cor¬ 
rected  from  the  raw  data,  then  the  45-degree  straight  line  near  the 
origin  of  the  high-frequency  arc  is  more  clearly  apparent  than  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Depending  on  the  degree  of  extension  of  the 
45-degree  line,  the  semi-circle  shape  is  pushed  away  from  the 
origin  that  is  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  proton  transport 
resistance  of  the  catalyst  layer.  Makharia  et  al.  [24]  reported  that 
the  value  of  the  proton  transport  resistance  (RH+)  taken  from  the 
graphical  analysis  shown  in  Fig.  2  follows  the  ohm’s  law  in  an 
estimation  of  the  DC  polarization  loss  of  voltage,  whereas  the  sum 
of  all  the  proton  transport  resistances  estimated  from  the 
transmission-line  structured  porous  electrode  (X)n=i^H+)  's 
approximated  as  thrice  the  value  of  Rh+.  Based  on  their  analysis,  the 
distance  of  the  real  axis  between  the  lower  value  of  the  fitted 
charge  transfer  semi-circle  and  the  value  of  the  experimentally 
obtained  high-frequency  intercept  is  taken  as  the  proton  transport 
resistance  of  the  cathode  electrode  (Rh+).  as  described  in  Fig.  2. 

In  all  the  cases  investigated,  the  second  arc  also  appears  at  lower 
frequencies,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  2.  This  is  reported  by  Springer  et  al. 
[19],  who  state  that  the  arc  at  lower  frequencies  grows  with 
increasing  gas-phase  diffusion  resistance  by  eventually  affecting 
the  oxygen  partial  pressure  at  the  electrolyte  surface,  thereby 
lowering  the  concentration  of  oxygen  at  the  catalyst  surface.  In 
their  analysis,  a  flooded  electrode  structure,  where  gas-phase 
diffusion  within  the  active  catalyst  layer  is  not  considered,  is 
adopted,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  change  in  the  second  arc  is 
caused  by  the  changes  in  gas-phase  diffusion  through  the  GDL.  In 
their  modeling  study,  Guo  and  White  [27]  also  reported  that  the 
presence  of  the  concentration  gradient  in  the  gas  pores  that  can  be 
observed  through  the  depth  of  flooded  electrodes  produces  an 
additional  arc  at  lower  frequencies  that  are  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  To  support  the  results  discussed  by  Springer  et  al. 
and  Guo  and  White,  another  stack,  which  has  the  same  configu¬ 
ration  as  the  stack  tested  and  depicted  in  Fig.  1,  is  built  and  tested  at 
two  different  conditions:  (1)  the  air  is  fed  to  the  cathode  at 
U02  —  0.5;  and  (2)  the  helox,  a  gas  mixture  of  helium  and  oxygen, 


a  Transmission-line  circuit  model 


b  Lumped  circuit  model 
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Fig.  4.  One-dimensional  equivalent  circuit  models  for  the  cathode  catalyst  layer,  (a)  The  transmission-line  circuit  model  considers  the  N  number  of  the  catalyst  sites  connected  in 
a  series,  including  proton  transport  resistance  through  electrolyte  layers  and  the  faradaic  charge  transfer  resistances  and  the  double-layer  capacitances  at  the  active  catalyst  sites,  (b) 
The  lumped  equivalent-circuit  model  considers  a  lump-summed  proton  transport  resistance,  a  lump-summed  charge  transfer  resistance,  and  a  lump-summed  double-layer 
capacitance  in  the  cathode  catalyst  layer.  In  both  cases,  electron  transport  resistance  is  not  considered. 
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has  the  same  partial  pressure  of  oxygen,  is  fed  to  the  cathode  at  the 
same  flow  rate.  When  helox  is  used  as  the  cathode  gas,  about  four 
times  faster  gas-phase  diffusion  rate  is  expected  while  the  partial 
pressure  of  O2  remains  unchanged  meaning  that  the  dissolved 
oxygen  diffusion  rate  through  the  electrolyte  phase  in  the  catalyst 
layer  remains  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  the  air  cathode  [28],  A 
typical  result  comparing  the  EIS  responses  of  the  air  cathode  and 
the  helox  cathode  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  As  expected,  the  size  of  the 
second  arc  at  lower  frequencies  is  reduced  in  the  case  of  helox, 
whereas  the  first  arcs  at  higher  frequencies  are  nearly  identical. 
This  supports  the  fact  that  at  least  up  to  the  current  density 
investigated  in  this  study,  0.2  A  cm-2,  the  sensitivity  of  the  rate  of 
the  gas-phase  diffusion  of  O2  on  the  apparent  size  of  the  higher- 
frequency  arc  is  insignificant  that  the  change  in  the  gas-phase 
diffusion  coefficient  is  only  showed  in  the  lower-frequency  arc. 
Based  on  the  supported  results  just  mentioned,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  lower-frequency  semicircle  is  proportional  to 
the  contribution  of  the  gas-phase  transport  rate  through  the 
gaseous  pores  in  both  the  catalyst  layer  and  the  GDL,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  lower-frequency  semicircle  is  taken  as  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  gas-phase  transport  resistance  (Rgt)  of  the  cathode, 
as  described  in  Fig.  2.  A  delicate  experimental  work  done  by 
Schneider  et  al.  [29]  provides  a  strong  evidence  that,  due  to  the  ac 
current,  the  oxygen  concentration  oscillation  excited  at  the  air 
cathode  in  the  impedance  measurement  may  also  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  lower-frequency  arc  depending  on  air  flow  rates. 
This  suggests  that  the  accurate  analysis  of  the  lower-frequency 
semicircle  requires  detailed  consideration  of  the  change  of 
oxygen  concentrations  along  the  direction  of  the  cathode  flow 
stream.  In  this  study,  since  the  changes  in  the  lower-frequency 
semicircle  over  the  period  of  the  durability  testing  are  monitored 
as  the  indication  of  the  relative  change  of  the  gas  transport  resis¬ 
tance,  the  contribution  of  local-oxygen-concentration  oscillation 
induced  by  the  ac  current  is  ignored. 

When  the  condition  of  the  cell  changes  while  increasing  the  gas- 
phase  transport  resistance,  its  effects  may  result  in  lowering  the 
concentration  of  O2  at  the  catalyst  surface,  C02.  Then,  the  cell 
performance,  as  described  in  Eq.  (1),  becomes  lower.  In  addition,  as 
expressed  in  Eq.  (2),  its  effect  may  appear  on  the  Rqrr.  if  the  gas-phase 


feeding  cathode  of  a  cell  tested  in  a  six-cell  stack.  The  identical  partial  pressure  and 
flow  rate  of  oxygen  are  applied  for  both  the  cases  supplying  dry  hydrogen  (UH 2  =  0-8) 
and  dry  air  (lf02  =  0-5)  at  near-ambient  pressure.  During  the  testing,  the  stack  is 
maintained  at  0.2  A  cm-2  and  150  °C  while  applying  10  mV  voltage  perturbation, 
sweeping  the  frequency  from  10  kHz  to  0.05  Hz  with  10  points  per  decade  interval. 


transport  rate  is  the  limiting  process  or,  at  least,  its  magnitude  is 
considerable  enough  to  affect  the  overall  transport  rate  of  the  oxygen. 
In  the  case  where  the  rate  of  oxygen  transport  is  limited  by  the 
transport  through  the  electrolyte  phase  in  the  electrode,  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  the  change  of  gas-phase  transport  rate  may  not  appear  on  the 
Rorr,  because  its  change  may  not  affect  the  overall  rate  of  oxygen 
transport  to  the  reaction  sites.  In  any  case,  its  effect  may  appear  on  the 
second  arc  that  is  shown  at  a  lower-frequency  region  in  Figs.  2  and  5. 

A  simplified  graphical  analysis  methodology  of  EIS  data  is 
introduced  based  on  a  lumped  equivalent-circuit  model  of  the 
cathode  depicted  in  Fig.  4(b).  This  method  makes  it  possible  to  take 
the  quantitative  parameters  related  to  the  critical  processes 
affecting  the  cell  performance  from  EIS  data  without  going  through 
cumbersome  calculations  and  assumptions  of  the  detailed  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  cell  that  are  typically  unknown.  For  the  rest  of  this 
article,  this  methodology  is  implemented  for  the  diagnosis  of  the 
degradation  mechanisms  of  the  individual  MEA  of  the  stack  tested 
for  long-term  durability. 


3.3.  Investigation  of  degradation  mechanisms 

3.3.1.  Ohmic  resistance 

Adopting  the  simple  data  analysis  method  described  in  the 
previous  section,  an  attempt  is  made  at  identifying  the  decay 
mechanisms  of  the  individual  cells  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  character¬ 
istic  parameters  are  extracted,  and  their  values  at  four  different 
runtimes  are  listed  in  Table  1.  During  the  period  of  performance 
degradation,  the  ohmic  resistances  listed  in  the  table  show  no 
noticeable  trend  over  the  runtime  for  all  the  MEAs.  For  a  given  MEA 
the  values  of  ohmic  resistance  (Rohmic)  deviate  within  0.04  Q-cm2 
on  an  average,  which  correspond  to  less  than  an  8  mV  variation  of 
the  cell  voltage  at  0.2  A  cm-2.  Considering  that  the  total  voltage  loss 
between  the  first  and  the  last  EIS  tests  varies  from  28  to  69  mV 
depending  on  the  MEA,  the  contribution  of  the  ohmic  resistance  to 
the  voltage  loss  during  the  durability  test  is  relatively  insignificant 
indicating  that  the  change  in  the  proton  transport  through  the 
membrane  and  the  electron  transport  through  the  solid  conducting 
layers  are  not  the  main  cause  of  the  performance  decay  of  the  stack. 

3.3.2.  Proton  transport  resistance  in  cathode 

Using  the  ohmic  resistance  identified  for  the  individual 
measurements,  the  cathode  potential  (VJj,)  can  be  calculated  by 
adding  the  voltage  loss  due  to  the  ohmic  resistance  to  the  cell 
voltage  (Vceii).  Here,  it  is  assumed  that  the  anode  voltage  loss  is 
insignificant  to  be  considered.  Then,  the  voltage  loss  caused  by  the 
cathode  (AV1)  can  be  identified  by  taking  the  difference  between 
the  open-circuit  voltage  of  the  cathode  (V£c  =  1.1103  V  at  150  °C) 
and  the  cathode  potential,  as  shown  in  Eq.  (3): 

AVC  =  VgC  -  V*  =  VgC  -  (Veen  +  i-Rohmic)  (3) 

As  depicted  in  Fig.  6,  the  changes  of  AlA  for  individual  MEAs  are 
plotted  with  regard  to  the  J?h+  obtained  from  the  EIS  analysis,  and 
a  linear  trend  of  increasing  AV°  as  increasing  Rh+  is  observed  for  all 
the  MEAs  tested.  This  means  that  the  proton  conduction  in  the 
cathode  is  getting  more  difficult  to  become  responsible  for 
lowering  the  cathode  performance  observed  during  the  period  of 
durability  testing.  Since  liquid-phase  electrolytes,  which  are  mobile 
between  the  membrane  and  the  electrodes  and  also  within  the  gas 
diffusion  electrodes,  are  used  for  the  MEAs,  the  change  in  the 
proton  transport  resistance  may  be  associated  with  the  change  in 
the  electrolyte  distribution  in  the  catalyst  layer.  As  shown  in  Table  1, 
the  amount  of  electrolyte  in  the  cathode  catalyst  layer,  as  indicated 
by  the  value  of  the  cathode  double-layer  capacitance,  is  decreased 
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Table  1 

Parameters  estimated  from  EIS  measurements  of  the  individual  cells  during  the  constant-current  durability  tested  at  0.2  A  cnr2  with  dry  H2  (UH  2  =  0.8)  and  dry  air  (U02  =  0.5). 


EIS  testing  Cell  ID  Cell  voltage,  Ohmic  Cathode  H+  ORR  charge  transfer  Cathode  double-layer  Cathode  gas-diffusion 

(test  hour)  Vceu  (V)  resistance  Rohmic  transport  resistance,  resistance,  R0rr  capacitance,  resistance  Rgt  (ohm-cm2) 

(ohm-cm2)  RH+ (ohm-cm2)  (ohm-cm2)  Cdl(F-cm-2) 


3rd  EIS  (2800  h) 


0.6537 

0.6757 

0.6856 

0.652 

0.6807 

0.6725 

0.6372 


0.6323 

0.6783 

0.6697 


0.5858 

0.6644 

0.6566 

0.588 

0.6258 

0.6476 

0.5827 

0.6509 

0.6449 


0.131 

0.107 

0.122 

0.163 

0.108 

0.120 

0.094 

0.098 

0.129 

0.158 

0.093 

0.072 

0.120 

0.115 

0.120 

0.132 

0.120 

0.120 

0.150 

0.140 

0.134 

0.180 

0.108 

0.108 


0.204 

0.156 

0.096 

0.198 

0.050 

0.055 

0.324 

0.204 

0.108 

0.312 

0.082 

0.131 

0.420 

0.288 

0.174 

0.492 

0.108 

0.132 

0.432 

0.312 

0.192 

0.492 

0.152 

0.168 


0.252 

0.234 

0.228 

0.250 

0.246 

0.264 

0.264 

0.228 

0.222 

0.288 

0.240 

0.257 

0.336 

0.258 

0.222 

0.420 

0.232 

0.252 

0.348 

0.276 

0.238 


0.050 

0.096 

0.117 

0.038 

0.100 

0.092 

0.030 

0.070 

0.133 

0.022 

0.108 

0.092 

0.013 

0.033 

0.083 

0.008 

0.130 

0.075 

0.014 

0.033 

0.075 


0.246 

0.270 


0.083 

0.083 


0.199 

0.218 

0.259 

0.170 

0.248 

0.300 

0.190 

0.212 


0.250 

0.299 

0.186 

0.212 

0.284 


0.310 

0.199 

0.223 

0.300 

0.170 

0.270 

0.324 


with  runtime.  Thus,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  specific  resistivity  and / 
or  the  effective  travel  path  of  the  proton  through  the  electrolytes  in 
the  catalyst  layer  has  increased,  causing  the  increase  of  Rh  ,  during 
voltage  decaying.  Since  a  lumped  equivalent-circuit  model  shown 
in  Fig.  4(b)  is  considered  for  the  cathode  electrode,  the  voltage  loss 
of  the  cathode  can  be  expressed  as  given  next: 

AVC  =  t)orr  +  i'Rh+  (4) 

For  all  the  MEAs,  the  slope  of  the  data  depicted  in  Fig.  6  is  close 
to  the  value  of  the  applied  current  density,  0.2  A  cm-2,  which  is  the 
expected  value  from  the  relationship  shown  in  Eq.  (4).  By  applying 
Eq.  (4)  to  each  set  of  data  shown  in  Fig.  6,  the  charge  transfer  over¬ 
potential  for  the  ORR  (jjqrr)  for  each  point  can  be  obtained  by 


vidual  cells  taken  at  1800,  2200,  2800,  and  3300  h  during  constant-current  durability 
testing  of  a  six-cell  stack.  The  slope  of  the  dotted  line  is  the  expected  cathode  potential 
loss  due  to  the  change  of  the  proton  transport  resistance  of  the  cathode.  During  the 
durability  test,  the  stack  is  maintained  at  0.2  A  cm-2  and  150  °C  while  supplying  dry 
hydrogen  (Uh2  =  0.8)  and  dry  air  (U02  =  0.5)  at  near-ambient  pressure. 


taking  the  value  of  the  intercept  of  Fig.  6.  Fig.  7  depicts  the  break¬ 
downs  of  the  contribution  of  Rh+  and  tjorr  that  are  relative  to  the 
cathode  potential  obtained  at  1800  h  for  every  cell.  The  cathode 
potential  decays  over  time,  whereas  the  contribution  of  the  proton 
transport  resistance  of  the  cathode  increases  for  all  the  cells 
responsible  for  the  most  part  of  the  performance  decay.  After 
2200  h,  other  contributions  that  are  related  to  the  change  of  the 
ORR  charge  transfer  resistance  appear  to  lower  the  cathode 
potential.  Compared  with  the  contribution  of  Rh+.  however,  their 
contribution  is  relatively  insignificant  (less  than  17  mV).  Fig.  7 
clearly  illustrates  that  the  main  cause  of  the  performance  loss 
during  the  second  decay  period  is  the  increase  in  the  effective 
proton  transport  resistance  of  the  cathode. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  Rh+,  the  relative 
amount  of  electrolytes  within  the  electrode  is  estimated  by 
comparing  the  double-layer  capacitance  obtained  from  the  EIS 
analysis  that  is  listed  in  Table  1.  Fig.  8  shows  the  change  in  the 
capacitance  that  is  related  to  the  changes  in  Rh+-  Increasing  the 
proton  transport  resistance  of  the  cathode,  the  apparent  double¬ 
layer  capacitance,  which  indicates  the  wetted  surface  area  of  both 
catalysts  and  the  carbon  supports  in  the  cathode,  decreases 
significantly,  indicating  that  the  amount  of  electrolyte  in  the 
cathode  electrode  decreases  over  time,  causing  the  voltage  of  the 
cathode  to  be  low.  Assuming  that  the  catalyst  and  the  carbon 
supports  are  well  mixed  in  the  catalyst  layer  and  the  electrolytes 
are  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  carbon  supports  and 
platinum  catalysts,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  double-layer 
capacitance  (Cdi)  of  the  cathode  is  proportional  to  the  active  area  of 
the  catalyst  (Apt)  as  shown  in  the  equation  given  next: 

A*  =  /3-Cdi  (5) 

where  /3  is  introduced  as  the  proportional  coefficient  of  the  active 
platinum  surface  area  relative  to  the  total  surface  area  covered  by 
the  electrolytes.  By  applying  Eq.  (5)  in  Eq.  (1),  the  change  in  the 
double-layer  capacitance  can  be  correlated  to  the  change  in  the  cell 
performance.  The  total  lumped  over-potential,  ijorr.  shown  in 
Eq.  (1)  is  an  average  potential  drop  between  the  metal  potential 
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Fig.  7.  Contribution  of  the  proton  transport  resistance  of  the  cathode  and  the  ORR  charge  transfer  resistance  to  the  change  in  the  cathode  potential  of  individual  cells  during  the 
constant-current  durability  test  of  a  six-cell  stack.  The  stack  is  maintained  at  0.2  A  cm2  and  150  °C  while  supplying  dry  hydrogen  (L1h2  =  0.8)  and  dry  air  (U02  =  0.5)  at  near¬ 
ambient  pressure. 


layer  capacitance  of  individual  cells  taken  at  1800, 2200,  2800,  and  3300  h  during  the 
constant-current  durability  test  of  a  six-cell  stack.  The  slope  of  the  line  is  the  expected 
change  of  the  proton-transport  resistance  when  the  loss  of  the  performance  is  caused 
by  the  loss  of  acid  in  the  cathode.  During  the  durability  test,  the  stack  is  maintained  at 
0.2  A  cm“2  and  150  °C  while  supplying  dry  hydrogen  (L1h2  =  0.8)  and  dry  air 
(U02  =  0.5)  at  near-ambient  pressure. 


(14)  and  the  electrolyte  potential  (0h+)  at  the  lumped  average 
location  in  the  cathode  catalyst  layer.  Since  the  electrolyte  potential 
at  the  reaction  sites  ($h+)  >s  lowered  due  to  the  proton  transport 
resistance  of  the  cathode  (Rh+).  the  lumped  over-potential  of  the 
cell  can  be  expressed  as  given  next: 

vorr  =  v0c„  -  (\4  -  <peHl  )  =  i4v  -  (K  -  (Ce + *'■%*)) 

(6) 

where  </>n+e  is  the  electrolyte  potential  at  the  interface  between  the 
membrane  and  the  cathode  catalyst  layer.  By  combining  Eq.  (5)  and 
Eq.  (6)  in  Eq.  (1 ),  the  following  relation  between  the  cathode  proton 
transport  resistance  and  the  double-layer  capacitance  of  the 
cathode  can  be  obtained: 


In(Cdi)  =  a—ibRn+  (8) 

where 


(10) 
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Assuming  that  the  tjorr  is  mainly  affected  by  the  sluggish 
transport  of  the  proton  through  the  cathode  catalyst  layer  to  the 
active  sites,  the  expected  change  in  the  double-layer  capacitance 
can  be  estimated  by  Eq.  (8).  As  depicted  in  Fig.  8  the  change  in  the 
double-layer  capacitance  follows  the  expected  slope  of  —  i*b.  The 
value  of  b,  which  is  called  the  Tafel  slope,  is  calculated  at  150  °C 
assuming  the  reported  transfer  coefficient  of  the  oxygen  reduction 
reaction,  a  =  0.25  [17],  The  loss  of  acid  in  the  catalyst  layer  can 
make  the  conduction  of  the  proton  to  the  active  catalyst  sites  more 
difficult  by  increasing  the  proton  transport  resistance  in  the  catalyst 
layer.  If  the  increase  in  the  proton  transport  resistance  is  the  main 
cause  behind  of  lowering  the  cathode  potential,  as  supported  by 
Fig.  7,  then  the  voltage  loss  of  the  cathode  should  follow  the  ex¬ 
pected  trend  with  the  slope  of  —i*b,  as  shown  in  Eq.  (8).  The  trend 
depicted  in  Fig.  8  supports  the  hypothesis  that  the  loss  of  cathode 
potential  due  to  the  increase  in  the  proton  transport  resistance  may 
be  caused  by  the  acid  loss  in  the  cathode.  One  thing  to  be  noticed  is 
that  the  cells  maintained  a  relatively  higher  amount  of  the  elec¬ 
trolyte  (cell_3,  cell_5,  and  cell_6)  show  a  relatively  poor  correlation 
compared  with  the  other  cells.  This  is  probably  the  reason  that  the 
remaining  electrolyte  in  the  catalyst  layer  is  still  high  enough; 
therefore,  the  change  in  the  proton  transport  resistance  may  not  be 
linearly  proportional  to  the  loss  of  the  wetted  active  surface  area. 
Nonetheless,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  loss  of  electrolyte  in  the 
cathode  is  the  main  cause  of  increasing  the  proton  transport 
resistance  in  the  catalyst  layer. 

To  confirm  the  loss  of  acid  during  the  durability  test,  the  stack  is 
disassembled  after  a  4000-h  operation,  and  the  acid-base  titration 
is  performed,  which  determines  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
changed  during  the  test.  As  shown  in  Fig.  9,  a  significant  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  removed  from  the  MEAs  after  4000  h  of 
continuous  operation.  Among  the  MEA  components,  a  relative 
percentage  of  the  acid  removed  is  the  most  significant  for  the 
cathode  GDE,  showing  only  32.7  ±  8.5  wt%  remaining,  whereas  the 
remaining  percentage  of  acid  in  the  membrane  and  the  anode  GDE 
show  64.6  ±  5.7  wt%  and  41.7  +  11.6  wt%,  respectively.  From  the 
value  of  double-layer  capacitance  estimated  by  the  EIS  analysis,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  amount  of  acid  remaining  in  the  cathode  catalyst 


Fig.  9.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  remaining  in  the  MEAs  after  a  4000-h  durability 
test  of  the  six-cell  stack.  The  initial  amount  and  the  amount  remaining  in  anode  GDE, 
membrane,  and  cathode  GDE  are  measured  by  taking  five  pieces  of  1-cm  diameter 
samples  from  each  component.  During  the  durability  testing,  the  stack  is  maintained  at 
0.2  A  cnr2  and  150  °C  while  supplying  dry  hydrogen  (LfH2  =  0.8)  and  dry  air 
(U02  =  0.5)  at  near-ambient  pressure. 


layer  at  3300  h  can  be  as  low  as  20  wt%  of  the  amount  at  1800  h. 
Interestingly,  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  cathode  GDE  including  the 
catalyst  layer  and  the  GDL  from  the  titration,  gives  a  minimum  of 
20  wt%  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  4000  h  of  testing.  When 
assuming  that  most  of  the  acid  is  removed  during  the  second  decay 
period,  the  magnitude  of  acid  loss  estimated  by  the  EIS  analysis  is 
within  a  reasonable  range  observed  by  the  titration.  However, 
between  the  MEAs,  there  is  no  specific  trend  related  to  the  amount 
of  acid  remaining,  and  no  correlation  to  the  final  performance  of 
the  MEAs  depicted  in  Fig.  1  is  observed.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  less  than  4  wt%  of  the  volume  is  taken  for  sampling,  so  that 
the  remaining  amount  of  acid  of  each  piece  of  MEA  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  accurately  enough  to  be  compared  among  the  MEAs.  Since 
the  heating  is  done  using  cartridges  inserted  into  the  endplates, 
a  non-uniform  distribution  of  temperature  among  and  within  the 
cells  are  unavoidable  and  may  be  another  factor  that  affects  the 
final  distribution  of  acid  remaining  among  and  within  MEAs.  In 
addition,  during  the  shut-down  procedures,  the  electrolyte  may  be 
redistributed  within  the  MEA  components,  thus  becoming  another 
source  of  inaccuracy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  acid  distribution 
within  a  MEA.  In  general,  the  acid-base  titration  results  support  the 
fact  that,  during  the  durability  testing,  a  significant  amount  of 
electrolyte  is  removed  from  the  cathode  electrodes,  as  indicated  by 
the  EIS  analysis. 

3.3.3.  Charge  transfer  resistance  of  the  cathode 

From  the  analysis  just  discussed,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  performance  decay  between  1800  h  and  3300  h  is 
the  loss  of  acid  in  the  cathode  electrode,  which  is  effective  in 
increasing  the  proton  transport  resistance  in  the  cathode.  Once  the 
contribution  of  the  proton  transport  resistance  in  the  cathode  is 
quantified  and  corrected  from  the  cathode  potential,  then  the 
apparent  contribution  of  the  charge  transfer  loss  of  the  cathode 
reaction,  t/orr,  can  be  obtained  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 
As  depicted  in  Fig.  7,  the  contribution  of  ?)orr  becomes  higher  with 
runtime.  In  this  section,  an  attempt  is  made  at  identifying  the 
mechanism  behind  the  increase  in  ORR  charge  transfer  loss  using 
the  experimental  signatures  obtained  from  the  EIS  analysis. 

By  rearranging  Eq.  (1),  the  potential  sources  of  the  increase  in 
the  cathode  charge  transfer  loss  can  be  expressed  as  follows: 

1/orr  =  \  k(i)  -  ln(^j  -  ln(V)  -  ln(C02)]  01) 

The  voltage  loss  of  the  cathode  charge  transfer  reaction  is 
determined  by  the  applied  current  density,  as  shown  in  the  first 
term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation,  and  also  by  the 
inherent  charge  transfer  rate,  which  is  determined  by  the  materials 
of  the  catalyst  and  the  electrolyte  at  a  given  temperature,  pressure 
and  concentration  of  oxygen  at  the  surface,  C*02,  as  shown  in  the 
second  term  of  Eq.  (11).  For  a  given  MEA,  when  an  operating 
condition  is  set,  then  the  first  and  the  second  terms  should  remain 
unchanged  over  time.  During  the  durability  test,  however,  the 
distribution  of  electrolytes  and  the  conditions  of  the  electrode  may 
be  changed,  causing  the  active  surface  area  of  the  catalyst  (Apt)  and/ 
or  the  concentration  of  oxygen  at  the  reaction  site  (C02),  which  are 
described  as  the  third  and  the  last  term  of  Eq.  (11),  to  be  changed. 
With  the  loss  of  acid  in  the  catalyst  layer  as  discussed  in  the 
previous  section,  Apt  may  be  changed.  In  the  case  of  celLl,  cell_2, 
and  cell_4,  the  acid  loss  in  the  cathode  is  significantly  high  such 
that  the  change  in  the  cathode  potential  is  dominated  by  the 
voltage  loss  due  to  the  increase  in  the  proton  transport  resistance  of 
the  cathode,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  8.  In  the  case  of  cell_3,  cell_5,  and 
cell_6,  the  change  in  RH+  is  less  significant  such  that  its  correlation 
to  the  double-layer  capacitance  is  less  apparent,  probably  because 
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the  other  source  of  polarization,  Rorr,  rnay  be  relatively  significant 
as  well.  To  find  a  correlation  between  t/orr  and  Apt,  Eq.  (5)  is 
combined  to  Eq.  (1);  then,  the  following  correlation  can  be 
obtained: 

ln(Qn)  =  a’-^voRR  (12) 

where 

a  =  ln(i)-ln^°^;C°2j  (13) 

Fig.  10  depicts  the  correlation  between  Cdi  obtained  from  the  EIS 
analysis  and  tjorr  obtained  from  the  voltage  of  cell_3,  cell_5,  and 
cell_6,  and  it  shows  that  the  magnitude  of  the  ORR  charge  transfer 
loss  of  the  cells  correlated  well  with  the  observed  trend  of  the 
double  capacitance  following  the  expected  slope  described  in  Eq. 
(12).  This  indicates  that  the  source  of  the  increase  of  jj0rr  of  cell_3, 
cell_5,  and  cell_6  may  be  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  active  surface 
area  as  shown  in  the  third  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Eq.  (11). 

Another  possible  source  of  increasing  tjorr  is  the  change  in  the 
oxygen  concentration  at  the  reaction  sites,  as  described  in  the  last 
term  of  Eq.  (11).  As  discussed  earlier  in  the  discussion  section,  the 
contribution  of  the  oxygen  transport  resistance  should  be  apparent 
in  the  ORR  charge  transfer  resistance,  Rorr,  obtained  from  the  EIS 
data,  and  its  relation  to  the  tjorr  obtained  from  the  cell  voltage  is 
depicted  in  Fig.  11.  In  the  case  of  cell_3,  celL5,  and  cell_6,  the  values 
of  R0rr  are  not  changed  while  increasing  the  voltage  loss  for  the 
charge  transfer  reaction.  This  means  that  the  resistance  of  oxygen 
transport  to  the  reaction  site,  as  shown  in  the  last  term  of  Eq.  (2),  is 
unchanged  with  the  runtime  for  cell_3,  cell_5,  and  cell_6.  In 
contrast,  the  values  representing  the  gas-phase  oxygen  transport 
resistance,  Rgt,  have  increased  for  cell_3,  cell_5  and  cell_6  by 
increasing  tjorr  (see  Fig.  12).  This  specifies  that  the  gas-transport 
rate  through  the  gas  pores  of  GDE  and/or  in  the  catalyst  layer  has 
increased  while  tjorr  increases.  Nonetheless,  the  transport-limiting 
step  is  carried  out  through  electrolyte  films  in  the  catalyst  layer; 
therefore  the  overall  oxygen  transport  rate  to  the  catalyst  site  does 
not  change  during  this  period,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  11.  Depending  on 
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Fig.  11.  Effect  of  the  charge  transfer  loss  of  the  cathode  estimated  from  the  measured 
cell  voltage  on  the  ORR  charge  transfer  resistance  measured  from  the  EIS  measure¬ 
ments  taken  at  1800,  2200,  2800,  and  3300  h  during  the  constant-current  durability 
test  of  a  six-cell  stack.  The  lines  for  all  the  cells  are  the  liner  trend  line  of  the  data.  The 
dotted  flat  line  at  the  bottom  represents  the  value  of  the  ideal  ORR  charge  transfer 
resistance  when  the  oxygen  transport  rate  is  infinitely  fast  such  that  the  resistance  is 
determined  by  the  current  density  applied  and  the  ideal  Tafel  slope.  During  the 
durability  test,  the  stack  is  maintained  at  0.2  A  cm  2  and  150  °C  while  supplying  dry 
hydrogen  ( UH2  =  0.8)  and  dry  air  (U02  =  0.5)  at  near-ambient  pressure. 


the  relative  magnitude  of  the  gas-phase  diffusion  velocities 
compared  with  the  limiting  transport  rate  through  the  electrolyte, 
the  concentration  of  oxygen  at  the  reaction  sites  may  or  may  not  be 
changed  to  increase  t/orr-  There  is  no  further  evidence  whether  the 
lower  gas-diffusion  velocity  decreases  the  concentration  of  O2  at 
the  reaction  sites  and  lowers  the  tj0rr  or  not.  The  contribution  of 
the  changes  in  the  active  catalyst  area,  however,  is  correlated  well 
with  the  change  of  the  ORR  charge  transfer  loss  of  the  cells  (see 
Fig.  10),  it  is  more  likely  that  the  contribution  of  gas  transport 
resistance  on  the  concentration  of  oxygen  at  the  reaction  sites  are 
relatively  insignificant  to  increase  the  charge  transfer  loss  of  the 
cathodes.  In  summary,  in  the  case  of  cell_3,  cell_5,  and  cell_6,  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  acid  (less  than  35%)  has  moved  away  from 
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Fig.  10.  Effect  of  the  ORR  charge  transfer  loss  of  cathode  on  the  cathode  double-layer 
capacitance  of  cell_3,  cell_5,  and  cell_6  taken  at  1800,  2200,  2800,  and  3300  h  during 
the  constant-current  durability  test  of  a  six-cell  stack.  The  slope  of  the  line  is  the  ex¬ 
pected  change  in  the  double-layer  capacitance  when  the  loss  of  the  ORR  charge 
transfer  reaction  is  caused  by  the  change  in  the  active  catalyst  area,  which  is  linearly 
proportional  to  the  change  in  the  double-layer  capacitance  of  the  cathode.  During  the 
durability  test,  the  stack  is  maintained  at  0.2  A  cm-2  and  150  °C  while  supplying  dry 
hydrogen  (Dh2  =  0.8)  and  dry  air  (lf02  =  0.5)  at  near-ambient  pressure. 
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Fig.  12.  Effect  of  the  charge  transfer  loss  of  the  cathode  estimated  from  the  measured 
cell  voltage  on  the  gas-phase  oxygen  transport  resistance  measured  from  the  EIS 
measurements  taken  at  1800,  2200,  2800,  and  3300  h  during  the  constant-current 
durability  test  of  a  six-cell  stack.  The  lines  for  all  the  cells  are  the  liner  trend  line  of 
the  data.  During  the  durability  test,  the  stack  is  maintained  at  0.2  A  cm  2  and  150  °C 
while  supplying  dry  hydrogen  (Uh2  =  0.8)  and  dry  air  (U0 2  =  0.5)  at  near-ambient 
pressure. 
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the  active  catalyst  sites  which  the  active  surface  area  has  decreased 
(see  Fig.  10).  At  the  same  time,  the  acid  removed  from  the  active 
catalyst  sites  resides  within  the  gas-diffusion  path  in  the  GDE  and 
blocks  some  of  the  gas-diffusion  paths  (see  Fig.  12)  to  lower  the  rate 
of  gas-phase  oxygen  diffusion,  even  though  the  overall  rate  of 
oxygen  transport  remains  unchanged  (see  Fig.  11)  during  the 
operation  as  depicted  in  Fig.  11.  This  indicates  that  the  transport 
limiting  step  of  oxygen  is  through  the  electrolytes  in  the  cathode 
catalyst  layer. 

In  the  case  of  cell_l,  cell_2,  and  cell_4,  the  amount  of  acid  is 
already  significantly  lower  such  that  it  also  affects  the  ORR  charge 
transfer  resistance  to  be  higher,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  As  previously 
discussed  and  related  to  Eq.  (2),  the  change  in  R0rr  during  the 
constant  current  durability  test  is  due  to  the  change  in  the  oxygen 
transport  rate  to  the  active  catalyst  sites.  As  depicted  in  Fig.  11,  the 
value  of  Rqrr1  should  be  0.182  Q-cm2  (at  0.2  A  cm-2, 150  °C)  if  the 
gas  transport  rates  through  the  gas  pores  as  well  as  the  electro¬ 
lyte  films  are  infinitely  fast.  The  difference  of  the  value  is 
proportional  to  the  relative  transport  rate  of  the  oxygen  through 
the  transport-limiting  layer.  The  values  of  cell_3,  cell_5  and  cell_6 
depicted  in  Fig.  11  are  higher  than  the  value  of  RJ^j)1  and  remain 
unchanged  during  the  testing.  In  the  case  of  cell_l,  cell_2,  and 
cell_4,  however,  the  values  of  Rorr  show  an  increasing  trend  with 
increasing  t/orr  (see  Fig.  11).  At  the  same  time,  the  gas-phase 
transport  resistances  of  cell_l,  cell_2,  and  cell_4  shows  no 
changes  with  increasing  t/orr  (see  Fig.  12).  This  indicates  that  the 
oxygen  transport  rate  of  celLl,  cell_2,  and  cell_4  is  limited 
through  electrolytes  in  the  cathode  catalyst  layer,  and  the  rate  of 
the  oxygen  transport  through  the  electrolytes  decreases  with 
increasing  the  ORR  charge  transfer  voltage  loss.  Since  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  values  of  theRoRR  and  the  Rorr1  gives  the 
relative  rate  of  oxygen  transport  through  the  transport-limiting 
layer,  in  this  case,  the  transport  rate  through  the  electrolyte 
phase,  the  oxygen  transport  rate  can  be  derived  from  Eq.  (2)  and 
expressed  as  given  next: 


Rorr  -  rorr 


t  1  dC02 
b  0)2  di 


(14) 


From  the  total  flux  of  oxygen  reached  at  the  catalyst  sites  that  is 
determined  by  the  current  density  applied,  the  concentration  at  the 
reaction  surface  can  be  described  as  given  next: 

C02-c£‘-iA'l  (15) 

By  applying  Eq.  (15)  in  Eq.  (14),  Rorr  at  a  given  runtime  can  be 
expressed  as  given  next: 


Rorr  —  Rorr  + 


4  b-F-(D$e/u*) 

-g  -e _ 1 
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(16) 


where  C^e  is  the  concentration  of  oxygen  at  the  gas-electrolyte 
interface;  Ale  is  the  effective  diffusion  distance  between  the 
gas-electrolyte  interface  and  the  lumped  average  location  of  the 
catalyst  site;  and  is  the  effective  diffusion  coefficient  of 

oxygen  in  the  electrolyte.  By  comparing  the  change  in  Rorr  the 
relative  change  in  the  diffusion  rate  through  the  electrolyte  phase 
(Dq2  e/A/e)  can  be  calculated  with  regard  to  a  reference  value.  In 
this  case,  the  value  of  1800  h  is  taken  as  the  reference  point,  and  the 


relative  change  in  the  diffusion  rate  through  the  electrolyte  phase  is 
derived  as  shown  next: 


Rorr  -  R® 


(17) 


(18) 


Therefore,  at  a  given  runtime,  the  relative  change  in  the  diffu¬ 
sion  rate  through  the  electrolytes  of  celLl,  cell_2,  and  cell_4  is 
estimated  by  applying  the  value  of  Rorr  obtained  from  the  EIS 
analysis  in  Eq.  (18).  As  depicted  in  Fig.  13,  the  diffusion  rate  through 
the  electrolyte  phase  decreases  with  time,  proving  to  be  between 
45  and  65%  of  the  values  at  1800  h.  The  decrease  in  the  diffusion 
rate,  either/both  by  decreasing  the  effective  diffusion  coefficient 
with  the  loss  of  acid  in  the  catalyst  layer  or/and  by  increasing  the 
required  diffusion  path  due  to  the  loss  of  the  number  of  active 
catalyst  sites,  makes  the  effective  concentration  of  oxygen  at  the 
reaction  sites  lower,  causing  the  t/orr  to  be  increased.  In  any  case, 
since  the  binary  diffusion  coefficient  of  oxygen  in  the  electrolytes 
remains  constant,  the  decrease  in  the  diffusion  rate  should  be 
associated  with  the  increase  in  travel  distance.  Since  the  amount  of 
acid  remaining  in  the  cathode  is  significantly  reduced,  the  number 
of  active  sites  accessible  to  both  oxygen  and  protons  become 
limited  such  that  the  oxygen  has  to  travel  further;  this  causes  the 
tortuosity  and  the  required  diffusion  length  to  be  increased,  hence, 
the  diffusion  rate  to  be  lower  as  depicted  in  Fig.  13.  Therefore,  in  the 
case  of  celLl,  cell_2,  and  cell_4,  it  can  be  said  that  the  increase  in 
t/orr  during  the  second  decay  period  is  caused  by  the  increase  in  the 
oxygen  transport  resistance  through  the  electrolyte  phase  in  the 
cathode  catalyst  layer  so  that  the  effective  oxygen  concentration  at 
the  catalyst  site  becomes  lower,  whereas  the  gas-phase  diffusion 
resistance  remains  unchanged. 


150  °C  while  supplying  dry  hydrogen  (Uh2  =  0.8)  and  dry  air  (U0 2  =  0.5)  at  near¬ 
ambient  pressure. 
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4.  Conclusions 

In  this  study,  the  degradation  mechanism  of  an  HT-PEMFC  stack 
has  been  investigated  using  the  EIS  method.  During  the  durability 
test,  the  increase  in  proton  transport  resistance  and  the  decrease  in 
double-layer  capacitance  in  the  cathode  are  observed.  This  suggests 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  high-rate  performance  degradation  of  the 
stack  is  the  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  cathode  electrode,  lowering 
the  protons  conduction  rate  through  the  cathode  catalyst  layer  and 
the  cell  voltage  during  the  constant-current  durability  test.  In 
addition  to  the  increase  in  the  proton  transport  resistance  in  the 
cathode,  the  ORR  charge  transfer  loss  is  increased  as  well.  The 
change  of  ORR  charge  transfer  resistance  is  related  to  the  change  of 
oxygen  transport  rate  to  the  active  catalyst  sites.  For  the  cases 
investigated  here  it  is  concluded  that  the  transport  limiting  step  of 
oxygen  is  through  the  electrolytes  in  the  catalyst  layer.  For  the  MEAs 
of  celLl,  cell_2,  and  cell_4  the  acid  remaining  during  the  second 
decay  period  is  considerably  low  such  that  the  number  of  active 
catalyst  sites  is  already  reduced  causing  the  required  oxygen  trans¬ 
port  path  from  the  surface  of  electrolyte  layer  to  the  available  active 
catalyst  sites  to  become  longer,  resulting  in  the  increase  of  ORR 
charge  transfer  resistance  of  the  cells.  The  MEAs,  which  have  a  crit¬ 
ical  amount  of  acid  remaining  (cell_3,  cell_5,  and  cell_6),  however, 
show  the  increase  in  the  gas-diffusion  resistance  of  the  cathode 
GDEs,  whereas  the  overall  oxygen  transport  resistance  through  the 
gas  pores  and  the  electrolytes  remains  unchanged.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
observed  that  the  decrease  in  the  active  catalyst  surface  area  may  be 
the  cause  of  increasing  the  ORR  charge  transfer  loss  of  the  cathode. 

The  EIS  is  widely  used  as  an  in-situ  diagnostic  tool  for  under¬ 
standing  the  behavior  of  fuel  cells.  The  extraction  of  meaningful 
parameters  related  to  the  actual  process  occurring  inside  the  cell, 
however,  is  limited,  and  it  requires  cumbersome  numerical  analysis 
by  discovering  the  properties  related  to  the  structures  of  the  cell.  In 
this  study,  a  simplified  graphical  method  of  obtaining  experimental 
signatures  about  the  condition  of  the  cell  using  the  EIS  analysis  is 
introduced,  and  it  demonstrates  that  the  analysis  leads  to  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  potential  sources  of  polarization  of  the  cell,  qualita¬ 
tively  as  well  as  quantitatively.  This  work  provides  a  possibility  that 
the  EIS  method  can  be  a  simple  and  useful  diagnostic  tool  which 
investigates  degradation  mechanisms  of  the  HT-PEMFC  stacks. 
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